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Rates. 


ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Concluded from p. 62.) 

With a notice of a few books that did not 
admit of classification under any of the previous 
subjects, and with a brief description of some 
specimens of bindings, this series of papers may 
fitly close. 

Several works issued by the early Parisian press 
might be added to those mentioned under the 
head of classics, but we turn to some publications 
of a different character in our own country. The 
collection of county histories and other topo- 
graphical works is a very good one. Of Stow’s 
Survey of London there are two quarto impres- 
sions in gothic type, the second and third editions, 
1603 and 1618. Norden’s “ Speculum Britannia, 
the first parte by the Travaile and View of John 
Norden, with the Map of Myddlesex,” 1593, 
deserves notice, as does Richard Carew’s Survey 
of Cornwall, 1602. Of Dugdale’s works other 
than his Monasticon there are valuable copies, 
and very fine large-paper impressions of Pennant, 
Grose, Morant, Atkyns, Thoresby, Leycester, 
Peck, and a host of other authorities on this sub- 
ject, in connexion with which we may also specify 
Guidott’s Discourse on Bathe and its Waters, 1676, 





King’s Vale Royal’, 1656, and The History of the 
Church of Peterburgh, by Symon Gunton, late 
Prebendary of that church, illustrated with sculp- 
tures, 1686, folio. 

Heraldry.—To the votaries of this fascinating 
study the library presents some attractions both 
in MS. and in print. The Anatomie of Spain, 
by Harye Bedwood, and the splendid work of 
Tirolli have been noticed (6 §. iii. 263), To these 
we may add W. Segar’s Knights of the Garter, 
with their arms blazoned in tinctures, from 1603 
to 1619, a handsome manuscript on vellum; La 
Science Héroique, by Marc de Vulson, printed at 
Paris, 1644 ; Guillim’s Display of Heraldry, 1679 
(fifth edition); and Dallaway’s Inquiries into the 
Origin and Progress of the Science of Heraldry in 
England, Gloucester, 1793. Two other folios on 
this subject claim a separate recognition. (1) 
Milles’s Catalogue of Honor, “Translated out of 
Latyne into English,” London, 1610, the earliest 
book of this class. Milles was nephew of Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, and received aid in his 
work (acknowledged in the quaint preface) from 
Lord W. Howard, Sir R. Cotton, Camden, and 
other antiquaries of the time. (2) The Sphere of 
Gentry, by Sylvanus Morgan, 1661. This curious 
and remarkable work was compiled and the 
greater part of it printed during the Common- 
wealth. It contains a large number of coloured 
coats of arms, and some engravings well executed, 
principally by R. Gaywood, the pupil and imitator 
of Hollar. At p. 89 is a plate of the hearse of 
Charles I. A fine copy of Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments may be here mentioned, folio, 1671, 
with an emblematical title-page. 

The library possesses a copy of the original im- 
pressions of the Spectator, from the first number on 
March 1, 1711, to August 12, 1712, printed for 
8. Buckley. 

Lastly, the Strawberry Hill pieces may claim a 
separate notice. The collection includes nineteen 
out of the thirty-three publications enumerated by 
Dibdin (Bibliom. p. 534), and those that are 
absent are of a more fugitive and comparatively 
uninteresting character. Bentley’s Lucan and 
Hentzner’s Itinerary have already come before us 
(6% §. iii, 442; iv. 2), The following are of value 
for their subject-matter, their scarcity, owing 
to the smallness of the number issued and their 
never having been reprinted, or for the elegance of 
their typography ; in some cases from all of these 
reasons. (1) An Account of Russia as it was in 
the Year 1710, by Lord Whitworth. (2) A 
Parallel between a Most Celebrated Man of Flo- 
rence (Magliabecchi) and One scarce ever heard of 
in England (Mr. Hill). (3) The fourth edition of 
the Anecdotes of Painting, with the plates. (4) 
The Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, with the 
genealogical table. (5) Mémoires du Comte de 
Grammont, with portraits. (6) Postscript to 
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the Royal and Noble Authors, with the etching 
taken from the illumination in the library of the 
King of France (Osborne's Remarks on Noble 
Authors, a very scarce volume, is also here). 
(7) Description of the Villa of Mr. Horace 
Walpole, &c. This last was a presentation copy 
to Mr. Anthony Storer, and contains two addi- 
tional prints. We may mention that there are 
five copies of the Castle of Otranto, including 
one printed by Bodoni at Parma, 1791, and three 
impressions of Jeffery’s edition, of which one is on 
vellum, with plates, and is bound in red velvet. 
The MS. of the Supplement to Historic Doubts, 
&c., which was printed and edited by Dr. Hawtrey 
for the Philobiblon Society, has been mentioned 
(6 §S. iii, 104) as being in this library. 
Bindings.—A few of these have been mentioned 
in the course of these papers. It may be worth 
while, however, to dwell little more upon this 
subject, on which I have had the advantage of 
consulting Mr. Henry F. Wheatley, F.S.A. On 
one of the dreariest days of last January we visited 
the College library, and even then he was struck 
with the cheerfulness of the rich eighteenth cen- 
tury gilding which forms so prominent a feature. 
A description is here subjoined of some of the 
choicest specimens, the order observed being 
mainly that of the chronological history of the art. 
The first three are genuine Groliers—Epistolarum 
ad Fridericwm Nauseam, Libri x., Basle, Oporinus, 
1550, folio; Philippi Beroaldt Opuscula, sine 
loco et anno, 8vo.; Juvenalis et Persius, Aldus, 
1535, 12mo., with illuminated initial letters. The 
first two of these are in brown calf, the last in dark 
grained morocco, They are all ornamented on the 
sides with interlaced gilt work. The first is a 
articularly fine specimen, with white polished 
eather let in. On the side of each of them is 
10, GROLIERII ET AMICORVM, and on the reverse 
PORTIO MEA DOMINE SIT IN TERRA VIVENTIVM, 
the inscription and motto giving the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the French school of orna- 
mental binding founded by M. Jean Grolier (born 
1479, died in 1565). The names of the binders 
whom he employed are not known. His library 
of about 3,000 volumes was preserved at the Hétel 
de Vic till 1675, and then publicly sold. The 
following are all noteworthy :—Sannazarius, ap. 
Sebast. Gryphium, Lyons, 1547, 12mo., light 
brown calf binding in the Grolier style. Appiano, 
Historia delle Guerre esterne de Romani, Venice, 
1543, small 4to, This Italian translation was 
bound for Demetrio Canevari, one of the 
most remarkable collectors in Italy during the 
sixteenth century, and has his characteristic 
medallion on the centre of each side. Plautus, 
Jacob Stoer, 1587, and Diogenes Laertius de 
Vita et Moribus, Leyden, 1592, two duodecimos 


bound in the style of Nicholas Eve, who in 1578 | 
tyled himself “Bookseller to the University of | 





Paris and Bookbinder to the King.” They are 
richly ornamented with fine gilt backs. Aristotle, 
Victorius’s commentary on the Ethics and Rhetoric, 
Florence, Junt., 1679, folio, two handsome 
volumes in dark green morocco from the library 
of De Thou. The Storer collection is rich in such 
specimens, mostly in dark red morocco with a 
plain side, the arms in the centre and his mono- 
m repeated down the back. These volumes 
ave his arms as a bachelor, but as De Thou him- 
self died in 1617 they must have been added to 
his library by his son, who continued to bind the 
fresh books in the same style as his father. Lucian, 
Basle, 1563, 4 vols., 8vo., in olive morocco, with 
De Thou’s arms as above. Phrynichi Dictiones 
Attica, Strasburg, 1601, 4to.; Juliant Casares, 
with the Sardi Venales of Petrus Cuneus. These 
two books have De Thou’s arms impaled with 
those of his first and of his second wife respectively, 
with a different monogram in each case. Dante, 
“Con l’espositione di Chr. Landino,” Venice, 1507, 
folio, not bound in the style of De Thou, but 
curious as having been in his possession. The 
binding is original Italian, green morocco roughly 
but fully gilt on the sides and back, with the 
edges gilt and gawffré. Barker’s Bible (A.V.) 
and Prayer Book, 1615, in contemporary calf, 
with solid gilt ornaments. schylus, Paris, 
Adrianus Turnebus, 1550, small 8vo., six plays, 
the Choephorot being absent. This volume, the 
typography of which is also of singular beauty, is 
in red morocco, with the golden fleece stamped at 
the corners and in the centre of the sides as well 
as down the back. This ornament was adopted 
by Baron de Longepierre at the end of the 
seventeenth century, when, after writing several 
dramas, none of which succeeded, he resorted at 
last to the old subject of Medea, which was 
well received. The device is stamped also in 
the inside of the volume, which is doublé, the 
inside cover being also lined with leather. 
Cicero’s Orations, Elzevir, 1642, 12mo., in twelve 
volumes, is another pretty specimen of this style. 
Herodotus, Paris, 1570, H. Stephens, folio. This 
is in every point of view an interesting book. 
The text is a great improvement on that of the 
previous editions, the type is beautiful, and the 
binding superb. It was probably bound by Le 
Gascon, one of the earliest French binders whose 
name has come down tous. It is dark morocco, 
very fully gilt all over the sides and back, with 
the fanfare pattern introduced. It may be con- 
sidered altogether the finest specimen of binding 
in the library. Pindar, edited by Benedictus, 
Saumur, 1620, 4to., green morocco, covered all 
over with fleurs-de-lys, interesting as having be- 
longed to Ménage. Tasso, Parigi, 1644, folio, a 
very elaborate specimen of French binding, in red 
morocco, with sides and back fully gilt. Orlan- 
dino Limerno di Pitocco, printed on vellum, 
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London and Paris, 1773, 8vo., bound in red 
morocco by De Rome, with very rich ornamental 
gilt borders, for which he was famous. Mémoires 
du Duc de Rohan, 2 vols., Paris, 1661, 12mo., 
bound in morocco by De Rome le jeune, the 
eleventh of this family of bookbinders. Hudibras, 
Dr. Grey’s edition, 1744, 2 vols., 8vo., large paper, 
with plates from Hogarth, in red morocco fully 
gilt, a very good specimen of the work of the 
middle of last century. Geoponica de Re Rustica, 
Libri xx., compiled by Cassianus Bassus, Need- 
ham’s edition, Cantab., 1704, 8vo., bound in 
russia leather by Roger Payne, with appro- 
priate tooling on the back, representing wheat- 
sheaves, a good example of the work of this artist, 
who was a native of Windsor Forest, and began 
life as an apprentice to Mr. Pote, the Eton book- 
seller. A fine set of most of the Latin poets (all 
Baskerviiles, 1757-93), in red morocco by the 
same binder, is noticeable. He died in 1796. 
There are also on these shelves specimens of the 
excellent work of Walther and Kalthoeber, but 
no one among later English bookbinders is be- 
lieved to have surpassed Roger Payne. 

As we leave the subdued light of these time- 
honoured rooms, and pass out through the quiet 
cloisters into the Playing Fields, ringing with 
“the voice of joy and health,” we seem to cross the 
bridge that separates us from the seventeenth cen- 
tury and the early eighteenth, and to realize the 
conditions under which our forefathers then lived, 
for it is to those periods that the associations of 
the library principally belong. The books they 
wrote and the books they used are unlike our 
own in form, in style, and in matter. The eru- 
dition they amassed was often uncritical. But 
their literature was solid if sometimes ponderous; 
it was inspired by a genuine enthusiasm for learn- 
ing if it was occasionally too deferential to past 
authority. The stillness of those venerable 
writers, whose tomes are seldom disturbed from 
their repose, is indeed pathetic. And yet they 
have borne fruit in the works of many who have 
entered into their labours, and we may trust that 
they will continue to bear fruit in days that are 
yet far distant. For it is still true that out of 
“olde bokes” comes much, if not “all this scyence 
that men leare.” Without venturing to forecast 
the future of this library—the product of cen- 
turies, and the result (as is the case with almost 
all such old libraries) less of constant purchase 
than of the particular collections formed at different 
periods by former members and lovers of the 
College—we may express a hope that so rich an 
inheritance of the past will be most carefully and 
reverentially guarded, improved, and utilized. 
It may include many now superseded editions of 
the classics, and many an old treatise the light of 
which has long since paled before the lustre of 
modern science. But even these are not without 





their value. And apart from this there will 
always be the demand for costly books of refer- 
ence, and there is here in the collection of theolo- 
gical and political tracts a mine for research not 
yet, perhaps, fully worked out. In the above 
sketch we do not profess to have passed in review 
all or nearly all the subjects of interest to be 
found upon these shelves. Enough, however, will 
have been said to show that for the bibliographer 
in general, and for the student of certain special 
walks in literature, there is spread a choice and 
varied entertainment. 
Francis St. Jonn THACKERAY. 

Eton College, 

P.S.—I have to-day (July 23) had my attention 
drawn to the New Shakspere Society, Series III, 
Originals and Analogues, Part L, in the intro- 
duction to which, p. ix, there is an account of the 
Italian poem on Romeo and Juliet (ante, p. 62), of 
which I was not previously aware. I must apo- 
logize for overlooking one or two misprints in my 
last paper. Ante, p. 61, col. 1, line 8 from com- 
mencement, for “Separation” read Réparation ; 
col. 2, line 35, for “Gierusalemme” read Geru- 
salemme. P. 62, col. 1, line 23, for “ Hekatomithi” 
read Hekatommithi; line 34, for “ Fidelissimi” 
read Fedelissimi; line 36, for “sua” read suo; 
line 44, for “‘rime di diversi” read rime diversi. 





THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
VII, JAMES—2 PETEP, 

At James i. 1 the epistle is addressed to 
“the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion,” 
év Ti) Searropd, and the same translation is kept 
at St. John vii. 35, 1 Peteri.1. At ver. 6 xAvdwv 
is more graphically rendered “the surge,” instead 
of “a wave.” In ver. 17 the translation “ neither 
shadow that is cast by turning” is not a terse 
expression for tporjs arockiacpa. The Genevan 
version is “neither shadowing by turning,” which 
may suggest either “shadow from turning” or 
“ shadow by turning,” as more concise than it is in 
the revision. At ver. 23 “ mirror,” as elsewhere, 
replaces “glass.” In ii. 2 there is “synagogue” 
for cvvaywyy, instead of “assembly”; and at 
vv. 18, 26, by the proper translation of ywpis as 
“ apart,” the familiar phrase “ faith without works” 
is removed. With this rendering of ywpis as dis- 
tinct from dvev the translation of Heb. ix. 28 and 
Rom. vii. 8 may be compared. The last clause 
in iv. 5 is made interrogative ; and at vv. 11, 12, 
where voyds occurs, it is translated as if it were 
6 vopos (see 6 §. iii, 443), The translation in 
v. 16 is “the supplication of a righteous man 
availeth much in its working.” 

In 1 Peter i. 1 dcacropa is rendered “ the 
Dispersion” (see above). In ver. 11 tas pera 
tavra OSdfas is translated “the glories that 
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should follow,” which is more exact than “the 
glory,” as it is in the A.V.; in ver. 20 mpoeyvwo~ 
pev ov, spoken of Christ, is rendered “ foreknown,” 
as in Rom. viii. 29, instead of “ foreordained.” At 
ii. 2 ddoAov yaAq is rendered “ without guile,” as 
in the R hemish version ; at ver. 4 the distinction 
between to and capa, which is lost in the A.V., 
is preserved in the prepositions “of” and “ with,” 
but it is not apparent for what reason “ rejected 
of men” is retained in’ preference to “ by men’ 
at ver, 7 7, Typ is “the preciousness” instead of 

* precious.’ In ver. 9 yévos éxAexrév is rendered 

‘an elect race” for “chosen generation,” “ race” 
being the usual substitute. The translation of 
éxXextés varies between “ elect” and “chosen”; 
it is “chosen” in St. Matthew xxii. 14, but in 
St. Matthew xxiv. 22-31 it is translated three 
times “elect.” Similarly tpov Ty kAjow Kai 
éxAoyijv, at 2 Peter i, 10, is “your calling and 
election,” but o« per’ avrov, kAntot Kai éxAexrol, 
in Rev. xvii. 14, is “ they that are with him called 
and chosen.” In the same chapter (1 Peter ii. 9) 
“a peculiar people,” which was the translation 
of Tyndale’s version, is changed to “a people for 
God's own possession,” which is a more exact 
representation of Aads eis repuroinow ; at ver. 24 
the marginal alternative for “ bare our sins,” as the 
translation of dvijveyxey, is “carried up .. . to the 
tree,” with which may be compared Col. ii. 14, 
At iii. 6 the “amazement” of the A.V. is changed 
for “ whose children ye are, if ye do well and are 
not put in fear by any terror.” Tyndale has “ and 
be not afraid of every shadow,” which, if not 
exactly literal, is neat and rhythmical. The 
revisers seem to take xrdyo«s of an external source 
of terror, as in Prov. iii. 25, where it is also joined 
with the same +4 and where the translation 
of the A.V. is “Be not afraid of sudden fear.” 
At ver. 21 ewaljows ayadys éxepwrnpa is 
translated “ the interrogation of a good conscience 
toward God,” in contradistinction to “the answer” 
in the A.V. The construction resembles the 
éxepwTnoev eis cipyvnv in 2 Sam. xi. 7, which 
describes David’s inquiry after the peace of Joab. 
In v. 3 kataxuptevovTes TOV KAjpuwr is rendered 
“as lording it over the charge allotted to you”; in 
ver. 10 it is “shall himself perfect, stablish, 
strengthen you.” 

In the passage 2 Peter i. 5-7 the sense of év is 
preserved as denoting the sphere or element in 
which the addition to the previously acquired 
virtues is to be made. In the A.V. this was lost in 
the translation “to.” At ver. 19 it is , we have 
the word of prophecy made more sure.” At ii. 1 
the rendering of aipécers drwAcias is “ destructive 
heresies” instead of “ damnable,” and that of azw- 
Aciav is “ destruction” ’; at ver. 13, instead of “their 
own deceivings,” drdrass, as in the A.V., it is 
“their love-feasts,” dyarats. In iii. 16, for tas 
Aotras ypadds,'there i is the translation “ the other 





scriptures,” as in Cranmer’s Bible, but the Rhemish 
version has, more correctly, “ the rest of the scrip- 
tures,” Ep. Marsa, F.5.A, 


I do not think the subject of the article by any 
means settled yet, and it may turn out that future 
generations may disapprove of the insertion of the 
article in St. Matt. i. 23, and also in Isaiah vii. 14, 
where it is inserted in Spottiswoode’s “ Revised 
Translation.” In fact, the remark of Gesenius 
that the Hebrews conceived of many things defi- 
nitely which we conceive of indefinitely is capable 
of immense extension, and applies also to the 
Greek. In the passage of Isaiah I believe the full 
force of the article to be no more than “one 
belonging to the class called young women or 
virgins.” Nothing is commoner than this usage. 
Thus Elijah “ went forty days and forty nights to 
Horeb, the mount of God, and there he entered 
into a cave.” Here the Hebrew has the article 
“the cave,” and in Spottiswoode’s version it is 
inserted, needlessly and pedantically as I think, 
for we have no hint that there was one remarkable 
cave there, in a land where caverns are as numerous 
as the nest-holes of sandmartins are here. It is 
true that the article is often definite, and especially 
when referring to a subject mentioned before; 
but this is not the case here. I may add that our 
old translators stand by no means alone in omitting 
the article. It is omitted by Martin Luther, 
though inserted in Van Ess, in the passage of 
Isaiah. Luther also omits it in St. Matt. i. 23. It 
is omitted in Brenton’s translation of the Septua- 
gint and in that published by Bagster with the 
Greek and English in parallel columns, the source 
of which is not stated. I am not affirming posi- 
tively my conviction that the article is not 
necessary, but I think that it will remain for 
some time an open question ; and also that the 
Hebrew and Greek articles need not and cannot 
always be rendered by the. 

H. F. Wootrycn. 

Oare Vicarage, 


Is it possible that errors can have already crept 
into the text? My copy (brevier, 16mo.) has at 
Gal. vi. 10 “the household of the faith,” whereas 
Mr. MarsHatt states (ante, p. 43) the reading as 
“the household of faith,” commenting on the 
absence of the article. Cc. 8. 





PEDIGREE OF BODLEY OF LONDON. 


The pedigree of Elizabeth Bodley’s children by 
Sir William Tyrrell (6" S. iii. 423) is disfigured 
by an error, which ought to have been corrected 
when I received the proof. I have therefore made 
amends by putting together, on the opposite page, 
all I know about this family of Bodley and their 
descendants. TEWaRSs. 
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ORIGINAL MSS. OF ROBERT BURNS. 


A gentleman has left in my custody a small 
bundle of poems, an address, and letters in the 
handwriting of Robert Burns. He is anxious to 
know if they have already appeared in print. The 
only edition of Burns I have at hand is that of 
Allan Cunningham, 8vo. (London, Bohn, 1842). 
Among them is the original of 

** Yestreen I had a pint o’ wine.” 
It is in the form of a letter addressed to Mr. 
William Stewart, Factor, Closeburn Castle. For 
* Postscript,” as given by Cunningham, the original 
has, “An additional stanza for Mr. 8.” There 
is also a different reading of lines 3, 5, and 6 of 
verse 3 :— 
“Tlk little twinkler hide thy ray 
When I’m to meet my Auna. 
Come night, come kind concealing night, 
Sun, moon, or stars that saw na.” 
I may add that this last verse is in a different 
hand ; the rest is doubtless Burns’s. On the back 
of the sheet is the following :— 
“ A New Song—From an Old Story. 
“ Tunc—* Wat ye wha I met yestreen.’ 
“€ The night it wasa haly night 
The day had been a haly day 
The winnocks* gleam'd wi’ candle-light, 
When Gizzie hameward took her way; 
A Ploughman lad, ill may he thrive, 
And never haly meeting see 
Wi’ godly Gizzie met belyve 
Amang the Craigie hills sae hie,” &c, 


“ A new song, called ‘My bonny wee bit spoonikie.’ 
* To the tune, ‘ There was a wee wifeikie.’ 
“ My bonny wee bit spoonikie 
Thou soother o’ my care, 
When fillin out my drapakie, 
0’ Toddy made sae Rare 
I'll wi’ a wee bit tunikie 
Gie a’ the praise I can, 
To canty making spoonikie 
O’ mony « glunshin man. 
Chorus. 
Sing hey my bonny spoonikie 
And hey my flowin glass 
Wi’ you I'll mind my trusty friend 
And eke my bonnie lass.” 
This poem contains eight more verses. The 
following is on a sheet of long letter-paper, 
directed to “Mr. Willm. Stewart, Closeburn 
Castle” :— 
“In honest Bacon's ingle-neuk, 
Here maun I sit and think, 
Sick o’ the warld and warld's fock 
And sick d—mnd sick o’ drink ! 
I see, I see there is nae help, 
But still doun I maun sink ; 
Till some day, laigh enough I yelp 
Wae worth that cursed drink, 
Yestreen, alas! I was sae fu’, 
I could but yisk and wink ; 
* Kilmarnock is written above “the winnocks ’ 
another reading. Both are bracketed. 





And now, this day, sair, sair I rue, 
The weary, weary drink. 

Satan, I fear thy sooty claws, 
1 hate thy brumstane stink, 

And ay I curse the luckless cause, 
The wicked soup o’ drink— 

In vain I would forget my woes 
In idle rhyming clink 

For past redemption d—mnd in Prose 
I can do nought but drink— 

To you my trusty, well try'd friend, 
May heaven still on you blink; 

And may your life flow to the end, 
Sweet as a dry man’s drink ! 

“Rost. Borys. 

“ P.S.—In a week I shall be ready with two horses 
to drive time, but I hope to see you on wee, a 

At the end of Holy Willie’s Prayer, which is in 
Burns’s handwriting, is the following explanatory 
note in another hand :— 

“Holly [sic] Willie is I believe Ruling Elder in 
Mauchlin, the Rev*. Pastor of which parish eeeks 
popularity by every means he can. Gavin Hamilton isa 
writer in the same town, a jolly good fellow. The 
Minist". refused to baptize his child, alledging, he drinks 
and plays too much at cards—Hamilton complains of 
him to the presbytary, who reprove him for his conduct, 
On Holly Willie’s return that night from the presbytary, 
he is by R. Burns supposed to have put up this prayer. 
Willie is an elderly Bachelor, with strong pretensions to 
superior sanctity, but by his neighbours believed a great 
Hypocrite.” 

This differs from Cunningham’s account, in 
whose index I do not see the following :— 

“There was an old man, and he had a bad wife, 
Sing fall de dal, &c. 
And she was a plague a’ the days o’ her life, 
And sing,” &c. 
Here follow twenty-seven stanzas. 

There is also an address, of which the following 
is a specimen, and a letter in the handwriting of 
Burns :— 

“ Address. To the Right Hon”. W. P., Esq., &c. 

“ Sir,—While pursy Burgesses croud your gates, sweat- 
ing under the weight of heavy addresses, permit us, the 
late D—st—ll—rs, in that part of G—— B—— called 
8 to approach you, not with venal approbation, but 
with fraternal condolence, not as what you just now are, 
or for some time have been, but as what in all proba- 
bility you will shortly be. We will haue the merit of 
countenancing our friends in the day of their calamity, 
also you will haue the satisfaction of perusing at least 
one honest Address '""—c. 


This address covers three sides of a sheet of large 
paper, and is signed “ John Barleycorn, Preses.” 

The letter is dated from “Ellesland, Wednesday 
Even,” addressed to “ Mr, William Stewart, Close- 
burn Castle” :— 

“IT go for Ayrshire tomorrow, so cannot haue the 
pleasure of meeting you for some time, but anxious for 
your ‘spiritual welfare and growth in grace,’ I inclose 
you the Plenipo—You will see another; ‘The Bower of 
lisa,” ’tis the work of a Rev*. Doctor of the church of 
Scotland—Would to Heauen a few more of them would 
turn their fiery zeal that way. There they might spend 
their Holy fury, and show the tree by its fruits!!! 
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There, the in-bearing workings might giue hopeful pre- 
sages of a new-birth !! ! 

“ The other two are by the author of the Plenipo, but 
* The Doctor’ is not half there, as I haue mislaid it—I 
haue no copies left of either, so must haue the precious 
pieces again—I am ever your oblid. hum. servt., 

“Rost. Burys.” 
Cork. R. C. 





“Davin’s Stine aGainst GREAT Gotran.”—I 
have a little manual of devotion, a description of 
which will, I oo be of interest to some of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” The title-page is as 
follows :— 

"1593. Davids Sling against great Goliah : Contein- 
ing diuers notable Treatises, the names whereof folow 
next after the Epistle tothe Reader: dy E. H. Mat. 
26,41. Watch and praie. Printed by R. Yardley and 
Peter Short, Cum priuilegio Regia Maiestatis.”’ 

Small 12mo. pp. xii, 348 ; sigs. A to P in twelves. 
An ornamental border surrounds every page, that 
around the title being in six compartments. The 
last leaf is blank ; the last but one has an elabo- 
rate printer’s device with legend, 0s HOMINI 
SVBLIME DEDIT. Above this device is the date 
1593, and below: “Imprinted at London by 
Richard Yardley and Peter Short, for the assignes 
of W. Seres. Cum priuilegio Regie Maiestatis.” 

I can fiud no record of this edition, but that it 
was not the first appears from an entry in the Regis- 
ters of the Stationers’ Company (Mr. Arber’s T'ran- 
script, vol. ii. p. 385): “Quarto Die Januarij 
[1581] master Denham Lycenced vnto him vnder 
the wardens handes David his Slinge...vj*.” The 
only authority for the existence of a copy of the 
earlier edition is Maunsell’s catalogue. 

By reason of the initials, E. H., the authorship 
of the work has been attributed to Edward Hs ake, 
an excellent account of whose works by Mr. 
Charles Edmonds is prefixed to the beautiful fac- 
simile reprint of Newes out of Powles Church- 
yarde. 

Next after the title-page is the dedication 
“To the Right Worshipfull Sir George Calueley, 
knight, High Sheriffe of the Countie Palantine of 
Chester,” signed “ William Baker,” who says, “ A 
booke it is which a kinsman of mine, not so neere 
as deere vnto mee, at my vrgent request bestowed 
vpon mee in writing for my priuate vse, and 
peculiar exercise”; and who, in a subsequent 
passage, describes it as ‘‘ being the firstlings of a 
Cheshire wit, gathered in a famous seedeplot of 
great learning and profound knowledge.’ 

“The Epistle to the Reader,” which follows, 
has the signature “ E. H.,” and then, as the title- 
pee indicates, are given “The Names and 

Number of the Treatises comprised in this booke”; 
these are :— 

“1. Dauids Sling against Great Goliah. 2. A Sword 
against the feare of death. 3. A battel mo. the | 





praier vnto Almightie God, that the vse of this booke 
may be for our profit, made by A. F.’ oD 


M. Sutty Proupnomme.—With permission, I 
will embalm in “N. & Q.” the following lovely 
little poem of M. Sully Prudhomme’s, which was 
published, I think, in 1875 :— 

Priére. 
Ah ! si vous saviez comme on pleure 
De vivre seul et sans foyers, 
Quelquefois devant ma demeure 
Vous passeriez. 
Si vous saviez ce que fait naitre 
Dans |’Ame triste un pur regard, 
Vous regarderiez ma fenétre, 
Comme au hasard. 
Si vous saviez quel baume apports 
Au cceur la présence d’un cceur, 
Vous vous assoiriez sous ma porte, 
Comme une sceur. 
Si vous saviez que je vous aime, 
Surtout si vous saviez comment, 
Vous entreriez peut-étre méme 
Tout simplement, 


I venture to think that for simplicity and 
directness, for grace and finish, this is unsurpassed 
by any recent French verse. A. J. M. 


PreFrace To A Sricitecitum or Notes, ANEc- 
pores, &c, (DONE EX TEMPORE) :— 

Right welcome art thou, friend, with busy thumbs 

To rout among this store of scraps and crumbs ; 

Here wilt thou find no poison-painted sweet, 

Nor spiteful wasp that here has found retreat, 

But sugar'd cates and homely crusts of bread 

(Hard crusts, maybe, but serving in good stead 

Where “ wholesomes” more than dainty bits are sought). 

And if to my small treasury I ’ve brought 

Some worthless husks as well as pleasant fruit, 

Sure there are tastes that husks and thistles suit! 

Perchance some ass, with curious critic's eye, 

The good and sweet and sav ‘ry passing by, 

Will, while from all the rest he turns his snout, 

These very husks approvingly pick out. 

And should no ass, but even [ or you, 

Most grave philosophers, such morsels chew, 

If at our ruminations we but laugh, 

We'll own there ’s good e’en in a bit of chaff, 

Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes, Surrey. 


Bouriep Fonts.—It appears from a report in 
the Leicester Journal (July 8, 1881) of some re- 
cent works of reparation at Hazlebeach Church, 
Northamptonshire, that when the church was 
restored in 1860 
“there was a Norman font which had been altered into 
the Early English style, and the architect was anxious to 
give another font to the church. Mr. Pell, M.P., who 
took an active part in the restoration, rather objected to 
the idea, but the offer was ultimately accepted, and the 
present font, carved by Mr. Forsyth, was substituted for 
the old one, which it was decided should be buried under 
the church floor. Mr. Pell attended to see this done, and 
while the necessary excavation was being made the work- 


Diuell and the conscience. 4. The dead mans Schoole. | men came upon a Saxon font, which had probably been 


5. A lodge for Lazarus, 6, Aretrait from sinne. 7, A 


| buried by the churchwardens 600 years before. There 
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are, therefore, now two fonts—a Saxon and a Norman 
font—buried in the church.” 
Tuomas Nortn, F.S.A. 
Ventnor. 


Ancient MSS. sotp as Waste PARcHMENT- 
—The following will illustrate how cheaply anti- 
uaries may sometimes rescue ancient MSS. from 
estruction. The original deeds of Harleston, near 
Northampton, over fifty in number, and of 
various dates between the twelfth and sixteenth 
centuries, were recently sold by auction in London, 
and fetched 2s. 6d. A few pence more would 
have placed them beyond “waste” price, and so 
have saved them. Y. B. 
Birmingham, 


Scripture Reapine at Meats.—This custom, 
formerly observed in our colleges and public 
schools and at bishops’ tables, appears to have 
had its origin in St. Augustine’s caution :— 

“ Ne sola fauces sumant cibum, 
Sed et aures percipiant Dei verbum.” 
Fuller's Church History, book vi., chap. 289. 
Wittiam Prart. 
Collis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Tae Wire or Apmrrat Beysamin WILLIAM 
Pacr.—I am anxious to ascertain a few particulars 
respecting the wife of Admiral Benjamin William 
Page, who died at Ipswich October 3, 1845, aged 
eighty. There is a long account of the admiral’s 
services in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1845, 
pt. ii. p. 533, but no mention is made of his 
matrimonial alliance. I should also be glad to 
learn in what church he is buried, and to obtain 
such information as his monumental inscription 
may afford. Scwarr. 


Ancient Sovutn Arrican Crvinization.—At 
p. 85 of Aylward’s Transvaal of To-day I read— 


**that in the work of building the fort a singular fact 
was revealed, the mound on which the fort rested had 
been the burial place of some ancient race; the spade 
everywhere encountered the remains of human bodies, 
while broken pots and urns of ancient earthenware were 
turned up continually. The remains of old furnaces, 
and indications that copper mining and other enterprises 
had been carried on at some distant date by a people 
more civilized than the Kaffirs, were frequently met 
with. Some of us were of opinion that the mouth of the 
Steelport Pass had been at one time the site of a large 
and populous city.” 


Is there any history or tradition relative to these 
South African settlements? I remember some 
time ago reading a report that columns and their 





capitals had been found near the seashore, by some 
gold prospectors I think, but the exact site was 
not given. Can these have been Pheenician or 
Egyptian settlements? There was a large trade 
from the port of Ezion Geber, which might easily 
have extended down the east coast of Africa, 
bringing gold, diamonds, hides, ivory, and other 
native productions, to Akaba and Suez, on the 
way to Tyre and Egypt. Burial mounds with 
urns, and the site of an ancient city, and the 
remains of copper smelting, are tangible facts, 
pointing to some much more civilized race than 
the present natives who at one time inhabited it. 
The question is, Who were they? J. R. Hac, 


Tae Beavcnuamp Pepicrere.—The portrait of 
Queen Anne of Warwick, in Miss Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens, is asserted to be taken from 
“ Beauchamp Pedigree, British Museum.” Can 
any one who happens to be acquainted with this 
document kindly give me a correct reference? 
The Museum catalogues have been hunted through 
in vain, with the kind help of several of the 
officials ; but the result is that the only illustrated 
Beauchamp pedigree which can be found is Lansd. 
MS. 882, and that does not contain any portrait of 
Anne of Warwick. Could Miss Strickland have 
foreseen the loss of time and trouble which she 
would cause to some of her readers by her pain- 
fully vague method of giving authorities, I ven- 
ture to think that she would have made her 
references a shade more precise. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Dip Nett Gwynve EVER LIVE AT 6, PALL 
Matt Prace?—Can any of your readers confirm 
the legend, current among the members of the 
Century Club, that their premises (6, Pall Mall 
Place) were once occupied by Nell Gwynne? 

GLEVUM. 


Bisnor Taytor’s “ Wortay Communicant.”— 
I possess an old edition, bound in the original red 
morocco, gilt, of the Worthy Communicant, of 
which the title-page runs as follows :— 

“Tae Wortny ComMunicant: or, a Discourse of the 
Nature, Effects, and Blessings consequent to the Worthy 
Receiving of the Lonps Supper; And of all the Duties 
Required in order to a Worthy Preparation.—Together 
with the Cases of Conscience Occurring in the Duty of 
him that Ministers, and of him that Communicates.— 
As also Devotions fitted to every part of the Ministra- 
tion.—To which is added a Sermon, never Printed with 
the Folio Volume of Sermons.—By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 
and late Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. London, 
Printed by 7. N. for John Martyn, at the Bell in St, 
Pauls Church yard, 1674." Pp. 462, 12mo. 

I should like to know if this is the first edition, 

and of any rarity; also to have some few par- 

ticulars of the early editions. There is a very 

uaint engraved frontispiece, representing the 
chancel of a church, with two angels at the altar. 
Henry Wma. HENFREY. 
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Ety or Lercestersutre.—Can any of your 
readers oblige me with information as to the Ely 
family of Leicestershire? I desire to learn their 
Christian names and other information concerning 
them during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Epwrw A. Exy. 

Lassington Rectory, Gloucester. 


“THE HORN WAS WOUND TO CELEBRATE CER- 
TAIN DISHES.”—So writes Mr. Jeaffreson, in his 
Book about the Table, vol. i. p. 228. Surely a horn 
is winded, %.¢., filled with wind, not wound up 
like a clock. The only question is, ought the 7 to 
be long or short, winded or winded ? 

E. Leaton BLEeNKtNsopr. 


Manor or East Greenwica.—In the original 
charter, under date May 2, 1670, from Charles IT. 
to his cousin Prince Rupert and seventeen other 
persons of quality and distinction, granting the 
territories and privileges upon which the Hudson’s 
Bay Company took its rise, the lands were to be 
“reckoned and reported as one of our plantations 
or colonies in America, and to be called Rupert’s 
land.” The company were to be deemed “the 
true and absolute lords and proprietors of the same 
territories; saving always the faith, allegiance, and 
sovereign dominion to us, our heirs, and successors, 
to be holden as of our manor of East Greenwich, 
in our county of Kent, in free and common 
soccage,” in respect of certain specified services 
on certain specified occasions. The point is what 
may be regarded as the true significance of the 
words in italics. Is the manor of “ East Green- 
wich” still in the hands of the Crown?) Common 
socage, I need hardly add, is the ordinary tenure 
in this country, the exceptions being Borough 
English, gavelkind, &c. 

CorneELivus WALFoRD. 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


»/aQ 


“Bewalte” (Spenser, F. Q., I. vi. 1).— 
** As when a ship that flyes fayre under sayle, 

An hidden rocke escaped hath unawares, 

That lay in waite her wrack for to bewaile,” Ke. 
Query, what is the meaning of the word bewaile in 
this passage? Has it anything to do with the 
words wile, beguile? or is it connected with Mid. 
Eng. bigalen, to enchant, a word occurring in 
Layamon’s Brut (see Stratmann, s.v.) ? 

A. L, Maruew. 





“Devit’s Drive.” —Has this wonderfully clever 
poem ever been set to music? If so, where can it | 
be seen? Can one learn anything about its author- | 
ship? It is printed in Southey’s works, and a} 
floating tradition assigns it to Porson. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


sons of Major James Plunkett, by his wife Eliza- 
beth Gunning? The eldest married Miss Jane 
Kelly, niece of Lord Clanmorris, and died in 
London, leaving a widow and four children—two 
sons and two daughters. The second son of 
Major Plunkett married and went to reside in 
France. The third son married Miss Lysaght, of 
co. Clare or Limerick. They went to America, 
where he practised as a doctor, and I believe they 
had a son who was also a physician. Major James 
Plunkett’s two daughters, who were twins, also 
went to America, and one of them married. Major 
James Plunkett left Ireland in 1798, being impli- 
cated in the Rebellion, and went to live at Long 
Melford, where I believe he married Miss Gun- 
ning. Constance RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


“SrarK Navcut.”—South, in his Sermons, 
vol. i. p. 441, says :— 

“ And what is Jil-nature, but a Pitch beyond original 
Corruption? It is Corruptio Pessimi. And further 
Depravation of that, which was stark naught before.” 

Cowper, in Table Talk, writes :— 

* You told me, I remember, glory, built 

On selfish principles, is shame and guilt ; 

The deeds that men admire as half divine, 

Stark naught, because corrupt in their design.” 
I wish to know whether this collocation formed 
a stock expression, and whether it can be ex- 
emplified from the works of other authors. 

DEFNIEL. 
Plymouth, 


Montcomery or Hessttnrap [HazeEtneap].— 
Can any reader tell me whether Hessilhead is still 
in the possession of the Montgomery family, and 
in what county of Scotland it is situated? Also 
I want any information concerning the parentage 
and descendants of a Capt. Alex. Montgomery, 
the author of some poems, who lived about 1600; 
also, as to the connexion between the Montgomerys 
of Hessilhead and the family of Eglinton or Braid- 
stane. A. V. Montcomery. 

Kilmer, Ballivor, Meath. 

[The author of The Cherrie and the Slae, whom our 
correspondent evidently means, is supposed to have been 
a younger son of Hazelhead, Ayrshire. He died between 
1597 and 1615, according to Anderson's Scottish Nation. ] 


A “Scavencer’s Perv«e.”—Nature for May 
12 relates that, at a conversazione given to Prof. 
Helmholtz at University College, Mr. Latimer 
Clark exhibited a curious unpublished letter from 
Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Law, dated London, 
December 15, 1716, in which occurs the passage :— 

You ask me how, with so much study, I manage to 
retene my health. Ah, my dear doctor, you have a 
better opinion of rour lazy friend than he hath of him- 


| self. Morpheous is my best companion; without 8 or 


Goynine Prionxetr, Coventry P.ivusKert, | 
AND ARGYLE PLunKketr.—Can any one tell me | 
what has become of the descendants of these three 


i 


9 hours of him yr correspondent is not worth one 
scavenger’s peruke.” 


It would be interesting to know whether Sir 
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Isaac invented this extraordinary simile, or whether 

it was a current proverb in his time. Did sca- 

vengers ever wear perukes of any kind? or was it 

intended to be as rara an avis as a black swan 

was supposed to be by Juvenal, or a white raven 

by the Greeks ? W. T. Ly. 
Blackheath. 


Tennis.—As the etymology of this word is 
declared by a high authority to be unknown, I 
may perhaps be allowed to point out the strong 
analogy between tennis and dance, more especially 
in the Teutonic form of tanz. The bounding or 
ricochet motion of the tennis-ball is a dance 
round the enclosure called a tennis-court, and the 
origin of both words may therefore be identical. 

Hatt, 


Loccan THE Artist.—Where can I find 
materials for a biography of Loggan, who executed 
the valuable engravings of Winchester College, 
Eton College, and every college in Oxford and 
Cambridge, in the seventeenth century? His 
prints are most valuable to students of archi- 
tecture and archeology in these days of restoration, 
and they are not without interest as examples of 
English engraving in the seventeenth century. 
It is the greatest pity that his volumes have been 
so much dissipated by printsellers, who offer for 
sale separately the prints of the several colleges. 
I think complete, unmutilated copies of the entire 
volume must be rare now. E. 8. Dopasoy. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


Witu1am Brown, Artist.—I shall feel obliged 
if any of your readers will kindly give me any 
information respecting William Brown, an artist, 
who lived in Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1802, was a 
teacher of drawing, and painted a large water- 
colour drawing of the river Tyne, with Newcastle- 
on-Tyne in the distance as seen from St. Anthony’s. 
It is said that this drawing was etched by the 
celebrated Thomas Bewick, and published tinted 
by W. Brown in 1802. F, P. Bankes, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ErrervescinG Drixxs.—What are the earliest 
instances on record, either ancient or medizval, 
of the use of effervescing wines or liquors as a 
beverage at festivals? Sparkling wines are 
scarcely to be recognized in Italian representa- 
tions of banquets or in the fétes champétres of the 
French painters. Did our remoter ancestors ever 
think of bottling the sparkling waters of Spa or 
the Bath for after use? The earliest account of 
the — of treating the waters of Selters 
would be interesting. SITIENS. 


GuovcestersHire Diacect: “Nowniry, roiky, 
orEaTY.”—A Gloucestershire girl, talking to a 
friend of mine of a certain young couple, bachelor 
and maid, lately said, “You see, miss, they got 





very nunity.”—“ What’s nunity?” asked my 
friend. “Ob, folky, miss."—But what do you 
mean by folky?” “Oh, greaty, you know, 
miss.”—“ Do you mean that they became great 
friends?” “ Yes, that’s it.” 

Is nunity to be taken as a case of the addition 
of n to unity? Surely it cannot be accounted for 
by the preceding mine and an, which are said to 
account for nuncle and newt respectively. 

E. H. H. 
Autuors of Quotations WANTED.— 
“ Totus componitur orbis 
Regis ad exemplar ; nec tantum effingere mores 
Humanos edicta valent quam vita regentis,” 





Replies. 


FEMALE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 
(6™ §. iii, 144, 297.) 

Many of your readers must recollect the 
account of a Polish lady in the last war of 
independence who in the guise of a man fought 
with great courage for her country and was killed. 
A few years back a discovery of a British woman, 
made at Bombay, was reported in the Indian 
papers. I heard that during the Crimean War 
a Kurdish she-chieftain went on jehad with a 
thousand soldiers (males to all appearance), armed 
and equipped at her own cost, whom she paraded fn 
front of the War Office at Constantinople like any 
commander of the sterner sex. I do not remember 
reading of this contingent in any of the European 
accounts, but should like to know more of it. 

I had once in my possession a small book, Lives 
of British Pirates, which contains an account of 
one of these sea robbers— Mary Read, I believe, by 
name—which fascinated my boyish imagination. 
No matter if the poor girl was a robber, she must 
have been a woman of extraordinary capacity, 
however strange her destiny. And what right 
have we to be prudish who make so much of the 
robbers of our own sex by land and water? 
What are our most famous kings and warriors 
and statesmen, even those of whom a Homer sings 
or a Carlyle or a Hazlitt proses, but pirates all? 
Mary Read herself may yet be a heroine if a 
favourite of the muse of song or of history chances 
to take up her story. I thought her name must 
be familiar at home, but I nowhere else read or 
heard of her. And now I see that your corre- 
spondent A, J. M., writing of “ female soldiers and 
sailors,” ignores her altogether. Such is fame! or 
notoriety, which is another word for it. When 
woman who turns pirate and organizes expeditions 
on the high seas may be so quietly forgotten 
within a few years or decades, there is little 
chance, in the long run, even for a Nihilist. 

Perhaps you white men have no stomach for 
coloured heroines, or else we in the east could fur- 
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nish you with any numbers of Amazons indeed. 
One of them you might remember as having given 
you some anxiety, Luchmi Bai, the Rani of that 
Jhansi which Lord Dalhousie pirated for you. I 
do not name the Begum Hazrat Mahal, who had 
only the vices of her sex without the courage or 
capacity which so many of her sex in India have 
displayed. The Rani Chunda of Lahore was 
made of sterner stuff, who would not recognize the 
minister elect of the British Resident and man- 
aged to escape from confinement, and finally turned 
up in Nepal. There are scores of such and 
superior heroines in our history. Here in the ex- 
treme east of Her Majesty’s Indian possessions, in 
the native state of independent (or, as your officials 
would like to call it, Hill) Tipperah—one of the 
oldest kingdoms in the world, which has an era, 
and of course a history, of its own—there has been 
an Elizabeth who, after her husband had been 
paralyzed by disaster and fear, harangued the 
troops, shamed the generals, and led them to vic- 
tory and routed the enemy. 

Nor is the phenomenon confined to the 
rajal or princely caste. The mother of the 
late Raja Kalinarayan Roy, Lord of Bhowal (one 
of Lord Northbrook’s creations), Siddheswari, for 
years maintained her son’s inheritance against 
the greatest European filibuster in the land, 
organized large bands of fighting men, fought 
battles equal to the skirmishes of states (the 
killed and wounded often numbering above a 
hundred), and finally compelled the enemy to 
give up his pretensions and sue for peace. This 
European planter, who, landing in India with 
only a soiled hat, left it a millionaire, had for 
commander of his native retainers a famous 
Bikrampore brave, a Mussulman, who, after the 
manner of the Abyssinian Theodore towards our 
Queen, had the unpardonable insolence to offer to 
marry Siddheswari when her husband died. The 
mockery of a bereaved lady involved in such a 
proposal you will all understand. But, accustomed 
as you are to women mourning for their third or 
fourth husband and yet prepared to marry again, 
to old dowagers with a host of descendants still 
inclined to matrimony, you will hardly realize the 
deep disgrace of such a suggestion in respect of a 
Hindoo lady, who, by her religion and the custom 
of her country, can have but one lord, here or 
hereafter. Siddheswari Dabi felt the sting of the 
reproach, but instead of crying over it and pray- 
ing to her three hundred and thirty millions of gods 
for redress, as the typical lady, black or white, 
might do, she vowed vengeance. Her outraged 
honour required signal chastisement ; nothing short 
of the head of Panju, the Mohammedan bully, would 
satisfy it. So she assembled her faithful people, 
and as their “mother” commissioned them to 
bring her the fellow’s head. The word was passed 
and the news flew throughout the country. Panju 





recognized his danger, but the brave rascal was 
equal to the occasion. His fellow countryman and 
contemporary Doodoo Maah, the famous Ferazi 
leader, had already set an evil example which 
Panju was not loth to follow. He would fain 
have seized his haughty enemy and made good 
his boast. But Siddheswari was more than a 
match for him and his master, and all the rest 
of them. She not only repeatedly foiled his 
unholy endeavour, but, true to her word, at last 
got his head. And all the wise men of the West, 
official and unofficial combined, touched not a hair 
of her head for it. This in British Bengal in the 
reign of good Queen Victoria ! 

I believe it is not generally known, though 
understood by the initiated, that many of the 
circus celebrities and vaulting acrobats and rope- 
dancers, who draw such gaping crowds, are really 
male athletes with female names and in female 
costume. Some three years back we read of the 
death of a star of the hippodrome of the name of 
Kelly, who had passed through life under various 
female aliases. I hope some one will collect such 
instances. 

A. J. M. concludes his note on female soldiers 
and sailors (“‘ N. & Q.,” 6" S. iii. 144) with a hint 
at American mendacity. There is not much to 
choose, perhaps, between the same race on both 
sides of the ocean. Unreality seems to have eaten 
Western life through. At least for literary and 
historic purposes it is difficult to fix the identity 
of persons in a land in which men and women 
have stage names different from their usual names. 

Sampuu C. MookerJee, 

Agartala. 

InpicENovs Trees or Britain (6" S., iii. 468). 
—The late Dr. C. Daubeny, in his Essay on the 
Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients, pp. 21, 22, says: 

“ We must not expect from any author of antiquity 
the same precision as is demanded from modern 
botanists in such matters. Probably the two lines in 
Virgil's seventh Eclogue, 65, 66,— 

‘ Fraxinus in silvis pulcherrima, Pinus in hortis, 

Populus in fluviis, Abies in montibus altis,’— 
express the amount of discrimination which the Romans 
exercised in such matters; so that not only the Adies 
pectinata, but any other resinous tree, with narrow 
pointed leaves, growing in mountainous places, attaining 
to a great height, and serviceable for timber, would 
have been included by them under the name of Abies. 
Thus, when Cesar (Bell. Gall., v. 12), in describing the 
productions of Britain, says, ‘ Materies cujusque generis, 
ut in Gallia est, preter fagum atque abietem,’ he must 
have alluded to the Scotch fir, the only species of the 
tribe indigenous in this country.” 

His account, however, of the beech is not very 
clear :— 

“The beech, from its possessing a kind of acorn, is 
ranked among glandiferous trees, and therefore among 
oaks. It appears to have been indigenous in the moun- 
tainous parts of ancient Europe, and to have spread 
gradually towards the West, for it was not known in 
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Holland, nor probably in England or Ireland at the time 
of the Norman Conquest. It was not the gnyd¢ of 
Theophrastus Sobeleamed is a sort of oak, Martyn on 
Virg., Zcl. i. 1), who speaks of our oak under the name 
of ’O£én, but it was the fagus of Pliny, whose descrip- 
tion both of its leaves and fruit agrees sufficiently well 
with our beech, and entirely differs from that given of 
the oak genus, ‘Fagi glans nuclei similis, triangula 
cute includitur. Folium tenue ac levissimum populo 
simile,’ Plin. x. 5, 6.” 
How is the professor's remark, that the beech 
was probably unknown in England at the Con- 
uest, to be reconciled with his interpretation of 
the passage of Cvsar, and the fact that the 
county of Buckingham was so named in Saxon 
times from the number and size of its beech trees ? 
See Lectures on the Science of Language, by Max 
Miller, Second Series, pp. 216, 222-35, with the 
extracts from Sir C. Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 
W. E. Bucswey. 
The Abies is not the Scotch fir, but the spruce. 
The Romans distinguished between the spruce 
(Abies) and the pine (Pinus); and the distinction 
is equally well marked in modern Italian, abete 
and pino. The spruce was not indigenous to the 
south of Britain, though abounding in the moun- 
tainous parts of Gaul. Fagus is unquestionably 
the beech. The late Mr. Herman Merivale, in an 
excellent article in the Edinburgh Review, proved 
that though the chestnut had heen introduced 
into Italy in classic times, it had not then dis- 
placed the beech, as at present; and that remains 
of the old beech forests are still found in the 
Basilicata. The chestnut, rare in Italy in Cvsar’s 
time, had not made its way into Gaul. The uses 
to which the fagus was applied prove it to be the 
beech, for there are many instances in Virgil and 
elsewhere of its being turned into cups and bowls, 
for which it is admirably adapted, whereas the 
chestnut is of too coarse a grain. Though the 
beech was common to Gaul and Britain, there is 
good reason to believe that it did not exist in the 
Wealds of Kent and Surrey, where the timber 
was principally oak. I believe Csesar meant “the 
timber of Britain is the same as that of Gaul, with 
the exception of the beech and the spruce.” 
J. Carrick Moore. 


The facts that an undoubted beech nut has 
been found in the submerged forest of Torbay, 
that the same forest has yielded an unmistakable 
molar tooth of the mammoth, and that there are 
good reasons for believing that the submergence 
of the forest was an accomplished fact before the 
Christian era, appear to show beyond doubt that 
the beech tree is indigenous in this country. 


Wa. PEenceELty. 
Torquay, 


Ihave always understood, and the handbooks 
of botany I have at command bear me out in this 
view, that Abies is the white or silver fir (Pinus 





abies, Dur., Abies alba, Mill.), and Pinus (Pinus 
silvestris, L.) the Scotch fir. 
Cartes A. FepErer, 
Bradford. 


This passage of Cesar (B. G., v. 12) was com- 
mented on by the late Prof. Rolleston, in an 
appendix “ Of the Prehistoric Flora of this Coun- 
try in the Neolithic Period,” at the end of Green- 
well’s British Barrows, 1877, p. 722. 

W. C. B. 


PLACE-NAMES OF ENGLAND: A DICTIONARY 
(6™ §. i. 433; ii. 50, 90, 192, 376).—I have com- 
menced a collection of Sussex place-names, and in 
about seven months have indexed over 6,000 
spellings. I wish now to offer a few suggestions 
as to the work, based on my experience. 

The best plan seems to me for two, three, or 
more persons to undertake a county, and decide 
amongst themselves which books and manuscripts 
each is to examine. This will no doubt involve 
a duplication of many spellings, but will save 
time in the end. The first step is to obtain from 
some history, or directory, a list of parishes, 
tythings, manors, hundreds, &c., and then in a 
quarto memorandum book open an account for 
each name. The book should next be carefully 
indexed, and when fresh spellings are found they 
should be posted (as in book-keeping) to the right 
account. As there will be some little difficulty at 
first in identifying many of the names, it will be 
well to enter in each account what old spellings 
(or references to documents, &c.) are identified 
with the name by previous historians. Authorities 
should be carefully noted by abbreviations, and it 
will be safer in doubtful cases to note the book 
which identifies particular spellings with the name 
in question. To illustrate,—in Sussex, Chailey 
appears as Chaggele, Jevington as Gynynton, 
Newtimber as Smytebery, Isfield as Sifelle, &c. 
Now without some clue, obtained as I have indi- 
cated, much time would be lost. Names which 
cannot be identified should be entered in a sus- 
pense account, and then from time to time 
examined as fresh experience is gained, and posted 
if possible. 

Manuscript collections for county histories (such 
as Sir W. Burrell’s collections for Sussex) will 
afford a great assistance. The books to be 
examined include all the Public Record Series 
(The Taxation of Pope Nicholas, Nonarum In- 
quisitiones, Valor LEcclesiasticus, Calendars of 
Charters, Inqujsitions Post Mortem, &c., Calen- 
dars of State Papers), Camden, Speed, Holinshed, 
Dugdale, Rymer, &c. Many varied spellings will 
be found in Ecton’s Thesaurus. Old maps yield 
many additional spellings. The Lay Subsidies in 
the Public Record Office will supply many 
spellings. 

I think it may be well to note all the deriva- 
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tions which have been suggested by local his- 
torians, but on publication of the dictionary these 
derivations should be placed in a separate alpha- 
betical list. It will be found that very many 
suggested derivations are based on modern 
spellings, and are utterly erroneous. 

I am not clear as to the best mode of arranging 
the spellings for printing, and should like the 
subject discussed. The spellings can be placed 
(1) in order of date, or (2) showing syllabic varia- 
tion. Thus we find Hamptonette, 3 Edward IIL, 
shortened to Hamptnet in 1815, and Hampnet 
now. The objection to the first arrangement is that 
the dates of various spellings cannot always be 
ascertained, and old forms often recur at later 
periods, and therefore the syllabic arrangement 
seems to me preferable. This mode would enable 
an average spelling to be obtained at a glance, and 
thus instead of assigning a derivation on a single 
spelling the average form would be taken, dates, 
however, being annexed as far as possible. Some 
mere misprints will, no doubt, get catalogued, but 
the collector will be safer in not discarding any 
spellings, as the average will counterbalance any 
mistake. The syllabic arrangement is illustrated 
by the following lists (two of the most charac- 
teristic I can find), in which I give the dates 
approximately and authorities also in case of 
standard books of reference :— 

Ardingly (a parish). 
(ly 1645 
lye Rowe’s MS. (temp. Jac. I.) 
ley Ecton, wn 1754 edit, 
: 1eg 38 Hen. IIT. 
Arding) jegh 11 Hen. 1V. 
leigh Burrell MSS, (Add. 5683, p. 93) 


ligh 1576 
Leleg 11 Hen. IV. 
Acthine Sly 34 Eliz. 
Arthing j jie 3 Jac. L. 
(le Valor Ecclesiasticus 


| ley Ecton 
Erthing< ly 1645 
jlegh Vat. Eccl. 
Uleigh 1646 
(ly 1470 
< lithe MNonarum Inguis. 
Ulegh 4 Hen. VI. 
Erchinglegh Hen. VI. 
Erdingleigh 1589 
Herbinglegh Burrell MSS. (Add. 5683, p, 28) 
Herdinglegg Taxation of Pope Nicholas 
Hertingeligh Thid, 


Erthyng 


The suggested derivation is from British arden, | 
not long since by G. C. Caster, in the Market- 


forest, and Saxon ley, pasture (Burrell MSS. Add. 
This seems open to question. 

Southease (a parish near Lewes). 

feas 2 Eliz. 

lease Modern 

les Burrell (Add. MS, 5684, p. 275) 
South{ ees 1651 


|: se Non. Inq. 


5683, p. 28). 


eese 1624 
ies §=691646 


eys Burrell 


ys Ibid. 
Suth4 ose Tax. P. Nick, 
hese Jbid. 


(ise Burrell 
isse Horsfield, Zist, Sussex, i. 196 
sud esse Domesday 
eisse Horsfield 
{ Sise Chart, Edgar., Dugdale, Mon., i, 21la 


Suyeese Horsfield 

Souesse Burrell 

Sowese 1 Ric. II, 

Sowtheis 1576, Lea Map 

Sweise Chart, Edred., Dugdale, Mon. i. 209b 


In this case Mr. Elliot suggests (Burrell MSS. 
Add. 5684, p. 275) the derivation as from British 
su, south, and ise, ese, or ose, water. The adjacent 
river is called the Ouse. 

The tendency has been to simplify and shorten 
many names, and the attempts of ignorant scribes 
to reproduce names phonetically are most amusing, 
and afford clues to their correct pronunciation. 

Freperick E, SAWYER. 

Brighton. 


Dorreret: Doreret (6 §. iv. 49).—In my 
dictionary I give two references for dotterel or 
doterel. In one of these, Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
song 25, it occurs as dotterel; in the other, the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, it is dotrelle. The 
true form was once doterel, formed with a double 
suffix (as in cock-erel, pick-erel) from the verb to 
dote; the sense is dotard, silly. Why we are told 
that fagot is a “new form” Ido not know. Cot- 
grave has “ Fagot, a fagot.” It is surely better 
to find facts than invent them. The rule is 
extremely simple. Few English words were 
originally spelt with double letters, but they now 
abound, being inserted whenever the vowel is 
thought to be short. Thus, where Chaucer has 
manere, matere, and the like, we now have 
manner and matter, The second ¢ has been in- 
serted in dotterel merely because the o has been 
shortened by many people. 

Watter W. SKEar. 


Toe Appey oF PETERBOROUGH AND THE 
Priory or Sparpine (6 §. iii. 469).—Havt- 
BARGE may see alist of “the principal authorities 
for the history of Peterborough Cathedral” at 

227 of Peterborough Cathedral: a General, 
Architectural, and Monastic History, by Thomas 
Craddock, Peterborough, 1864. This is a much 
later work than Dean Gunton’s. Copies were sold 


place, at 10s. 6d. with plates, and 2s. 6d. without 
them. At p. 224 there is an extract from Wil- 
kins’s Conc., vol. iv. p. 581, of Bishop Laud’s 
“ Orders” in 1635. So slight an account is given 
by Havrsarce of the well-known authorities that 
I venture to ask whether Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
vol. i. (new edition), Nasmyth’s Tanner's Notitia 
Monastica, 1787, B. Willis’s Hist. of Cathedrals, 
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vol. iii., and Sparke’s Hist. Angl. Scriptt. Var., 
fol., 1727, have been consulted. T. Craddock 
was the master of a school in Peterborough. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


An original MS. cartulary of the priory of 
Spalding was offered to me a few years ago. It 
was afterwards sold by auction, I think by 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, and I have 
heard that it was bought for the British Museum. 
It was a thick folio in excellent preservation. It 
had been lost in the library of a barrister for many 
years, and was given to his clerk, whose son offered 
it for sale. Este. 

Birmingham. 


“Toe Evin Oxe” (6% §S. iii. 469).—Pope 
Adrian’s authorized original was the Vulgate, 
which (Matt. vi. 13) has; “ Et ne nos inducas in 
tentationem: sed libera nos a malo.” The pre- 
vious clause as well as the rest of the prayer for- 
bid our accepting malo as an ablative masculine, 
i.¢., a3 “the Evil One,” nor was it in those ages 
ever, I believe, so taken. Besides, “the fowle 
thing” is not in English synonymous with “the 
Evil One.” Br. NicHoxson. 

I do not think that the words “the foul thing” 
in the version of the Lord’s Prayer quoted by Mr. 
RULE are in any way equivalent to “the Evil 
One.” In fact, the words seem to me to definitely 
convey the impression that the translator thought 
the word which he translated was of the neuter 
gender, and had no personality in it. Does not 
the expression merely mean that which is foul, 
just as we have in the case of Achan (Joshua 
vii. 11, &c.) “the accursed thing,” that which is 
accursed? At all events, this appears to be the 
interpretation of The Lay Folk’s Mass Book 
(E.E.T.S., 1879), in which the B text has (p. 46): 

“ And lede vs in no foundynge, 
Bot shild va fro al wicked pinge.” 
The E text is also similar. 
F, C, Brrxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Mayzont’s “ Promesst Srosi” (6" §. iii. 467). 
—If Signor Gauinpo will refer to Manzoni’s essay, 
“ Sulla Lingua Italiana,” page 559 of Opere Varie 
di Alessandro Manzoni, Milano, Fratelli Rechie- 
dei, 1870, he will find that the celebrated Lombard 
writer held very decided views on the subject of 
the unification, as then contemplated, of the 
Italian language by the process of amalgamating 
the various dialects spoken in different parts of 
the peninsula. Manzoni adduces unanswerable 
arguments for the contrary course of adopting the 
Tuscan idiom as it is, and of absolutely rejecting 
all the other Italian dialects. So enthusiastic was 
he in carrying on his crusade on behalf of the 
Tuscan idiom, that he set himself to the task of 
entirely rewriting his celebrated work I Promessi 





Sposi, which had been twenty-five years before 
the public, in that idiom, pitilessly expunging 
every word or mode of —— which might 
betray a Lombard authorship. The result is e 
work written in highly classical Tuscan, certainly, 
but none except purist grammarians will applaud 
the transformation. Caries A, FepErer, 
Bradford. 


Manzoni, for the purpose of creating a truly 
national language, tried in the later editions of the 
Promessi Spost to adapt his style more and more 
to the pure and generally adopted language of the 
Florentine or Tuscan dialect. As a native of 
Milan he sought, therefore, to avoid, as far as 
possible, all words and expressions peculiar to the 
Milanese dialect. Wherever he speaks as author 
in his narrative he has replaced them by Tuscan 
words. On the other hand, wherever the author 
introduces the people of Milan they retain the 
popular language of their dialect. Thus the 
Milanese people, it has been fitly remarked, can 
always hear their own dialect out of the Tuscan 
language of the poet. Vide Sauer’s Manzoni, eine 
Studie, Prag, 1871, p. 69, and the last edition of 
the Promessi Sposi, by Folli and Bonghi, 2 vols, 
Milano, 1876-79, where the texts of the two 
different editions of 1825 and 1840 are confronted. 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


A Book or Errtapnus (6" §. iii. 449).—W. C. F. 
says he is “ compiling a book of curious and absurd 
epitaphs.” If his object is merely to write a funny 
book, of course droll epitaphs are to be found by 
the hundred, and their manufacture is still going 
steadily on. But he would render a real service 
to the public if he would endeavour to authenticate 
some of the curious epitaphs already in print, and 
not admit into his collection any new ones except 
with a clear certificate of origin. The epitaph has 
succeeded the cxoAacrixds tis of antiquity, and 
the Irishman of our youth, upon whom all the odd 
sayings used to be fathered ; and it competes with 
the made-up answers of school children as a con- 
venient peg for country clergymen to hang a droll 
story upon. 

Two or three years ago a volume was published 
on this subject which swarms with sham epitaphs 
—real “old Joes.” Mock title-pages of books that 
never were printed, mock quotations, and mock 
epitaphs are among the nuisances of literature. 

JAYDEE. 


“Owen Moore,” &c. This couplet, not as an 
epitaph, may be found at p. 229 of The Jest Book, 
by Mark Lemon, Macmillan, 1864. 

Witiiam Pratt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Prace-Names (6 §. iii. 469).—Moonsren is 
probably aware that the terminations -house, 
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-ville, -thorpe, and -by mean an inhabited place or 
village; the Gun is probably derived from the 
name of some persons. Ina MS. I have recently 
been studying mention is made of land in North 
Lincolnshire belonging to Roger, the son of 
Gunne. On p. 157 of the translation of the Saxon 
Chronicle by Rev. J. Ingram mention is made of 
Thored, son of Gunner, and on p. 457 we find 
that Gunner is preserved in Gunby. Thored, son 
of Gunner, lived in the year 966; Roger, son 
of Gunne, about the year 1280. The two names 
Gunne and Gunner are probably the same, so 
that the places Moonsren mentions derive their 
names from the fact that they were inhabited 
localities in some way specially connected with a 
person of the name of Gunne(r). HavuTBarGe. 


The origin of “Gun” in place-names has been 
thus accounted for :— 

**Gun, Danish, from Gunna, the name of a chief, and 
still, contracted into Gunn, a common surname in the 
Norse part of Scotland. Examples: 14 places, all 
in Danish England; Gun-fleet, Gunna’s harbour; Gun- 
thorp, Gunna’s farm; Gunna’s-by, now Gunby, 
Gunna’s abode. Dio Cassius (Ixvii. 5) mentions a pro- 
phetess named Ganna among the Germans, worshipped 
temp. Domitian.” —F. Edmunds, Traces of History in the 
Names of Places, p. 218, Lond., 1872, 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

Does not our word king arise from the Teutonic 
guning, which the Danes reduced to kong from 
the first syllable gun or gyn, the meaning of the 
word being valiant ? D. G. C. E. 


We have also Gunville-Tarrant, co. Dorset ; 
Gunthorpe, co. Nottingham; Gunthwaite and 
Gunby, co. York ; Gunton in Suffolk and Nor- 
folk; and Gunwallow in Cornwall. In Celtic 
names gun or gunn is from the Cornish gun (var. 
gin, gon, goon, guen, win, woon), a down or com- 
mon ; but in most of the names given it is pro- 
bably from an owner, Gun, Gunn, or Gund. 
Gunville-Tarrant (in the county history Tarent 
Gunvill) appears to have derived its name from 
the family of De Gundeviles ; the Nottingham 
Gunthorpe is found written Gulnethorp and Gune- 
tharp ; and the Norfolk Gunthorpe, Gunethorp. 
But conf. A.-S. geond, geonda, ultra; and the 
Darmstadt river-name Gund. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


“WALKING WIDTH AND STRIDING sIDTH” (6% 
S. iii. 470).—Whether this phrase is still in com- 
mon use I cannot say, but it is clearly an ampli- 
fication of the phrase “wide and side,” 7.¢. wide 
and long, which is so common in Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. See examples, s.v. “Sid,” in Grein’s 
Glossary, ii. 442. Width refers to the breadth of 
the garment from side to side ; sidth to the length 
of it. A side garment in Middle English com- 
monly meant one that trailed on the ground 
because over-long. Watrer W. SxKeat. 





Portrait or Joun Bunyan (6 S. iii. 489).— 
This portrait was engraved by Inigo Spilsbury 
(not § oilsburg), an English engraver al print- 
seller, who resided in London about the year 1760. 
We have by him a great number of portraits, or, 
as Strutt says, “he scraped a great number of 
small plates and portraits from Sir J. Reynolds 
and other painters in mezzotinto.” Neither he 
nor Bryan mentions this portrait of Bunyan, so 
that it would seem to have nothing remarkable 
about it; but it is recorded in Bromley’s Cata- 
logue of British Portraits. John Bunyan’s por- 
trait is prefixed to divers of his works issued in 
his lifetime. He is represented asleep and dream- 
ing in the frontispiece to the Pilgrvm’s Progress, 
third edit., in 1679, an engraving by R. W[hite], 
which was not in the first or second edition; and 
in the frontispiece to A Discourse upon the 
Pharisee and Publican, 1685, beneath the view 
of the Temple, and filling the lower half of the 
plate, there is his portrait in a circle, “ vera effigies 
Johanis Bynyan Aitatis sve 57,” in small capitals, 
without engraver’s name, but having at foot, 
“Printed for Jn®° Harris at y* Harrow in y® 
Poultry.” In the Huth Catalogue, p. 240, Mr. 
Ellis notes of the Pilgrim’s Progress, fifth edit., 
1682, “It appears probable that this is a counter- 
feit, as the type is different, and the portrait varies 
from that found in the sixth edit., 1681, and the 
ninth, 1683.” He notes also that The Holy War, 
printed first in 1682, has a portrait. It seems that 
the earliest known portrait of Bunyan is that by 
R. White in 1679, whose drawing from the life 
is in the British Museum, and engraved in Offor’s 
edition of the works, 1854. W. E. Bucktey. 


Extuiott or Montcomery? (6% §., iii. 488.)— 
The stanza in question appeared before 1852, in 
the poem as printed in the Naturalists’ Poetical 
Companion, a volume of selections by Rev. E, 
Wilson, M.A., F.L.S., p. 268, second edit., Leeds, 
1846 (Lond., Hamilton & Co.). 

Ep. MarsHAL.t, 


Jonny Westey AND THE Reat PRESENCE 
(6% §. iii. 489).—Your correspondent will, I think, 
find his query answered in the Eucharistic 
Manuals of the Wesleys (Bull & Co., 1871) ; John 
Wesley in Company with High Churchmen, by an 
Old Methodist (Church Press Company, Burleigh 
Street, Strand, 1869) ; and John Wesley’s Place in 
Church History, by Mr. Urlin, of the Middle 
Temple (Rivingtons, 1870). With regard to Wesley, 
it may not perhaps be generally known that, in the 
inscription on the original tablet to his memory 
in the chapel, he is said to have been “the 
patron and friend of the lay preachers” (Southey, 
ii, 546, third ed.). I was not aware until I read 
the excellent little work by Mr. Urlin that, some 
thirty or forty years after its erection, the original 
tablet, containing the obnoxious words which I 
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have quoted, had been removed and the amended 
version on the new tablet substituted. 
H. W. Cooxes. 


Apri Famiy (6 §. iii.489).— Has R. H. C. F. 
read Mr. Planché’s The Conqueror and his Com- 
panions? He will there, 1 think, obtain much 
information with regard to the founders of this 
family, and find references to authorities on the 
subject of pedigree. By the way, an amiable, 
talented lady contributor to “N. & Q.” tells me 
that the real parentage has been discovered of 
“ Gundreda,” the supposed daughter of the Con- 

ueror, and one of the chief “ characters” in Mr. 

lanché’s book. When is the discovery to be made 
public? Tis. 


“Ostent”=a Division or Time (6% §. iii. 
490).—Conf. Dufresne under “ Ostentum,” “ pars 
hore minima,” quoting Hrabanus in Computo, 
cap. 12, R. 8. Cuarnock. 

1a, Adelphi Terrace. 


Tue Oxrorpsnire Exection or 1754 (6" §. 
iv. 4).—In extension of the list of pamphlets men- 
tioned by Mr. Souty, I send the titles of two more 
which I have collected :— 

“An Address to the Freeholders of the County of 
Oxford on the Subject of the Present Election.” 8vo, 
pp. 19, Lond., 1753. 

“The New Interest Display’d; or, A Second Dialogue 

between a Curate and a Cobler. Address’d to the Free- 
holders of Oxfordshire.” 8vo. pp. 22, Lond., 1753, 
At the end of this pamphlet is a list of five others 
“just publish’d” in octavo, including, besides 
those mentioned here and ante, p. 4, the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ The Old Interest Display’d: A Dialogue between an 
Alderman anda Cobler. Address’d to the Freeholders 
of Oxfordshire.” 

“A Letter to the Printer; with a Letter to the Free- 
holders of Oxfordshire. Containing some few Candid 
Remarks on a New Pamphlet, intitled, An Address to 
the Freeholders of the County of Oxford.” 

There is also in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
August, 1755, a short article of four pages on this 
celebrated election. Being a great-great-grandson, 
maternally, of Sir Edward Turner, Bart., one of 
the successful candidates, I am interested in col- 
lecting all I can relating to the above, and I shall 
be glad to hear of any additions to this list. 

F, A. Buaypes,. 

Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 


Arpte-Scoorps (6@ §. iv. 7).—These imple- 
ments are certainly as old as the time of Charles IL, 
for one in my possession, made of wood, is dated 
1636. It is ornamented with fleurs-de-lis. 

“Foxep” pLaTEes in Booxs (6 §. iv. 49).— 
Tixy Tr is welcome to my experience as that of 
a book collector of forty years. Mr. A. Lang’s 





deprecation in The Library (Macmillan & Co., 
1881), to which he refers, is far from being the 
only disputable passage in that booklet. My 
belief is that a first-class bookbinder would 
remove the tissue paper from the plates and insert 
provisional slips of another material to prevent a 
set-off. These slips are, of course, removed when 
the binding is finished. Tissue-paper harbours 
damp, and in a damp room will assuredly help to 
fox the plates which they face. I have had a 
melancholy experience of such mischief, as well as 
of set-off in all its forms. Most bookbinders take 
no means to prevent the latter, and I have in 
consequence had books, some printed in England 
and some in France, completely spoiled by the 
binder’s press. . M. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Dice (6 §. iii. 468).—The Rev. T. Wilson, in 
his Archeological Dictionary, published in 1782, 
and dedicated to Dr. Johnson, says this, s. v.,— 

“ Venus, a name given by the Romans to the highest 
throw with the Zali or Tesserw. The best cast with 
the Tali was when they presented four different numbers, 
the best with the Tesserze was three Sices,” 

And he says, 8.v.,— 

“ Tali were certain instruments made use of in games 

of hazard, not unlike our dice. They had only four 
sides, and were conically shaped. Four Tali were made 
use of at a time, and the best throw was when four 
different sides came up. Some authors imagine that the 
different sides were marked with animals, as the dog, the 
vulture, the basilisk, or with the figure of some god, as 
Hercules, Venus; hence the best cast was called Venus, 
and the worst Canicula or Canis.” 
Tessera was the same as our dice. It had six 
sides, and so far differed from the talus. Three 
tessere were used in play. The highest cast was 
called Venus, the lowest Canis. Iam afraid the 
foregoing is not a satisfactory reply to your corre- 
spondent’s query. Frepk. Rvue. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“ Soornest” xn “Comus,” 823 (6% §. iii. 248, 
411, 452; iv. 55)—The examples of apparent 
confusion between ¢ and th cited by Sr. Switnin 
are not infringements of Grimm’s law, but confir- 
mations of it. Grimm’s point is precisely this: 
that whereas ¢t and th are different sounds, one 
dialect will choose one of these, whilst another 
dialect will choose another. I cannot undertake 
to explain this further. Those who really know 
what Grimm’s law is will know what I mean; 
those who would rather misunderstand it will 
continue to do so. Wa rer W. SKeat. 


CAMPBELL OF CARRADALE (6% S, iv. 49).—It 
is probable that C. B. would find some informa- 
tion in a book to which Dr. G. W. Marshall refers, 
s.v. “ Campbell,” in his most useful Genealogists 
Guide, viz., The House of Argyll and Collateral 
Branches of the Clan Campbell, Glasgow, 1871. 
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There are the following references to the family 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in the Act. Parl. Scot. Campbell of Carradale: 
Duncan ; on his forfeiture his lands, united with 
others into the barony of Muirhall, granted to 
Viscount Melfort, 1686, c. 1, VIII. 582; these 
lands annexed to the Crown, c. 17, VIII. 592; his 
forfeiture rescinded, 1690, IX. 1666. Donald, 
Commissioner of Supply for Argyll, 1704, XI. 1476. 
I remember the name well in old Kintyre days, 
and thought I had copies of some monumental 
inscriptions to members of the family, but have 
not as yet found any in my Kintyre collection. 
C. H. E. Carmicnakt, 
New University Club. 


Mitton Queries: (4) “THE TREPIDATION 
TALK’D” (6 §. iii, 428; iv. 75)—I am much 
obliged to the four well-known and valued corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.” who have replied to my 
Milton query, but they have not removed my 
difficulty. I cannot make English of “ the trepi- 
dation talk’d.” 

In reading Paradise Lost one must always 
remember that tlie poem was dictated by the 
author when he was blind, and that he was often 
dependent upon a chance friend to act as his 
amanuensis. He had no one regularly employed 
as such, and it was impossible for him to correct 
the press as he might have done in his sighted 
days. When a written passage was read over to 
him by the amanuensis slight verbal errors might 
escape his correction when they were presented 
only to the ear. Can Mr. Jerram bring forward 
any instance of “talked” being used as the 
equivalent of “ talked about”? 

Balance, I suppose, is used in the sense of axis, 
the imaginary axis of an imaginary sphere ; trepi- 
dation of this axis or balance being supposed to 
account for certain astronomical variations. 

I was pretty well acquainted with the theory of 
the Ptolemaic system ; and had I not been so the 
admirable exposition of Prof. Masson would have 
made it clear to me. But how could the balance 
of a sphere weigh a trepidation? And how could 
“talked” mean “talked about”? These were my 
difficulties, and they are so still. J. Dixon. 


Birps unDER THE Cross (6* §, ii. 186, 316; 
iv. 56).—Readers interested in this subject may 
like to know that the engraved signet and the 


sculptured stone mentioned by Mr. Jonysox | 


Baity are both to be found figured and com- 
mented upon in Bohn’s edition of Didron’s Chris- 
tian Iconography (pp. 389, 396). Didron be- 
lieved that the doves symbolized the human soul, 


which the serpent was seeking to destroy. The| 





sented crowned like saints with a nimbus.” Later 
on we read :— 

“At the foot of the painted or sculptured crosses 
adorning the churches in Greece, animals are con- 
stantly represented face to face, contemplating with a 
mixture of love and terror the symbol of redemption, 
before which they appear to bend in humiliation. The 
lion, the eagle, the falcon, and the peacock are the 
animals most commonly seen; the eagle and the pea- 
cock are the emblems of pride; the falcon and the lion 
remind us of barbarous violence and brutal cruelty, and 
all may well signify those evil passions which are con- 
strained to bow beneath the yoke of the cross; the dove 
and the sheep so frequently seen on the frescoes of cata- 
combs and ancient sarcophagi might announce that 
virtues emanate from the cross in the same manner in 
which vices are overwhelmed by its power. St. Pauli- 
nus, Bishop of Nola, sends his friend Sulpicius Severus 
the following distichs he had had written near two 
crosses painted red, cinctured with a crown of flowers, 
and attended by two doves :— 

* Ardua floriferse Crux cingitur orbe coronz 

Et Domini fuso tincta cruore rubet.’ 
* Quaeque super signum resident cceleste columbze 
Simplicibus produnt regna patere Dei,’” 
Pp. 390-1. 

The passage is interesting, though I think that 
some of Didron’s interpretations of animal symbol- 
ism are open to question; the peacocks and eagles, 
for instance, I should regard, in such a position as 
that indicated, as being significant of immortality 
rather than of pride. I fear this note will not be 
of much use in helping 8. T. T. to a right under- 
standing of the Wirksworth sarcophagus. If he 
were at one with the Gentleman’s Magazine of 
November, 1821, in declaring that the birds were 
“apparently cocks,” I should suggest that they 
were intended to represent the birds of “ dawn- 
ing” watching for the Resurrection morn. I 
have no recollection of having read of a dove and 
a raven being found in association with the sacred 
sign, though, as the ark was a favourite subject 
with early Christian sculptors in the catacombs, one 
would not be surprised to find Noah’s messengers in 
connexion with representations of the crucifixion. 
I believe the crossbill is quite a modern claimant 
to the honours of the legend referred to by Mr. 
Sawyer; they belonged of old time to robin 
redbreast (see “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iv. 506; vi. 344; 
vii. 328). Sr. SwITHy. 


In reference to this subject, I may be pardoned 
for drawing attention to some exquisitely touch- 
ing lines upon the robin redbreast, to be found 
in Once a Week, vol. iii. p. 722. They were 
written by my gifted and versatile friend Astley 
H. Baldwin. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


“Srrercn-Lec” ror Deatn (6% §. iii. 408; 
iv. 34).—Like Mr. Jerray, I, too, recalled that 


peacocks, too, he accepted as symbolic, “since in| curious passage in the third satire of Persius, but 
a certain MS, and upon a monumental stone in| on consideration I felt confident that the nick- 
the museum of Narbonne peacocks are repre- | name was suggested to its coiner by the practice 
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of professionals, employed to lay out a corpse, to 

forcibly extend the legs before placing it in the 

coffin. A “stretcher” was doubtless so called 

from the analagous operation of extending the 

limbs of an injured person on a flat board or a 

shutter. C. M. I 
Athenzeum Club. 


Tae Fire Eartpom (6 §. iii. 308, 435; iv. 
53).—No doubt Hermentrrupe’s test is as a rule 
correct, but there are numerous exceptions, and a 
reference to the patent is the only safe guide where 
a doubt exists. On looking through the list of 
earls, I find the following whose titles coincide 
with their family names, the adjunct “of” not 
being introduced into the titles: Amherst, Annes- 
ley, Bathurst, Cadogan, Cairns, Cathcart, Cowper, 
Fitzwilliam, Fortescue, Gray, Howe, Lytton, Nel- 
son, Poulett, Russell, Somers, Spencer, Stanhope, 
and also Vane. The following have now family 
names which differ from the titles, but some of 
these have changed their family names since the 
creation of their peerages : Beauchamp, Brownlow, 
Cowley, Delawarr, Ferrers, Feversham, Granville, 
Manvers, Sondes. Lords Brownlow and Granville 
seem to have taken their titles from their Christian 
names. Per contra, the Earls of Ashburnham, 
Craven, Home, Onslow, have the same family and 
territorial names. Lord Fife is given as the “ Earl 
of” in my editions both of Lodge and Debrett. 

Amongst the marquises we have Camden, 
Conyngham, Townshend, the last two only 
family names. One of the titles of the Earls of 
Leven and Melville, and of Shrewsbury and Tal- 
bot, and also of the Duke of Richmond, Lennox, 
and Gordon, coincides with the family name. 

The newspapers are great sinners in miscalling 
peers. The Earl of Ducie is, I will venture to 
say, nine times out of ten described in the Glou- 
cestershire papers as “Karl Ducie”; and in the 
accounts, a few days ago, of the funeral of the late 
Lady Fitz Hardinge the inscription on the coffin, 
apparently given verbatim, described the deceased 
lady as daughter of a former “ Earl Ducie.” 

C. §. 

Fripay AN Untucxy Day ror Marriaces 
(6" 8. ii. 483; iii. 94).—The rhyme quoted by 
Mr. FLemine is given, with a slight variation, in 
Henderson’s Folk-lore of the Northern Counties 
{p. 33, ed. 1879), as expressing the popular belief 
of the county of Durham. Henderson says :— 

“As to Friday, a couple married on that day are 
doomed to lead a cat-and-dog life. But, indeed, a feeling 
is almost universal of the inauspiciousness of beginning 
any kind of work on this day, whether as the day of our 
Lord’s crucifixion or that on which traditionally our 
first parents are said to have fallen.” 

Geo. L. Aprersoy. 
Busy (6" §. ii. 247, 455; iii. 94).—The village 
Cagenhoe, near Northampton, contains many 
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inhabitants of the working class whose ancestors 

appear from the parish registers to have borne the 

name of Busby in this place long before the time 

of Frederick the Great. A. H. 
Little Ealing. 


Evucnp Crrit, Booxsetrer (6% §. ii. 484; 
iii. 95).—The clever poetical piece Neck or Nothing, 
1716, was the production of Sam. Wesley, M.A., 
jun., and will be found in the edition of his poems 
by Mr. Nichols, 1862, pp. 304-11. Mr. Wesley 
was then the head usher of Westminster School. 

J. I. Drepee. 


Spanish Proverss: “Garipay” (6 §, ii. 
513; iii. 55, 76).—Capt. John Stevens, in his 
New Spanish and English Dictionary (London, 
1706), says :— 

«*¢ Es como el alma de Garibay, que no la quiso Dios 
ni el diablo’; he is like the soul of Garibay, which 
neither God nor the devil would have. We have a 
saying, ‘He hangs betwixt heaven and hell like Eras- 
mus.’ What is the reason of this saying of Garibay I 
have not found.” 

What is the reason of the above saying concerning 
Erasmus, and where is it to be found ? 
A. C. Movunsey. 

Jedburgh. 


A Bitty-cock Har (6" §. ii. 224, 355; iii. 77). 
—Abu tanjera signifies “father,” and not “son,” 
of a cooking-pot. In Arabic abu, by the figure 
metonymy, is of the same meaning as zu, Sc. 
“having,” “endowed with,” “ possessed of”; ¢. 9., 
Abu Shawarib (father of), ¢.¢., wearing whiskers. 
Thus Cafarelli, a distinguished general in Napo- 
leon’s army in Egypt, who had lost one of his legs 
by amputation, was surnamed Abu Khashabée, 
“father of a piece of wood” (see Hist. de l’Ex- 
pédition des Frangais en Egypte, Paris, 1839, 
Arabe-Francais, p. 66 Ar., p. 77 Fr.). 

Witiiam Pratt. 

115, Piecadilly. 


Tue GARNET-HEADED YAFFINGALE (6" S. ii. 309, 
473, 523 ; iii. 195 ; iv. 18).—I have to apologize 
for an unaccountably careless mistake in my last 
note on this subject. The Picus viridis of Lin- 
neus was not placed by Swainson in his genus 
Chrysoptilus, but in Brachylophus (op. cit., p. 
308). ALFRED NEwron. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Introduction to the Study of English History. By S.R 
Gardiner and J. Basa Mullinger, (C. Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

Tuts book seems to supply a distinct want in English 





historical literature. It is composed of two parts, each 
| of which is written entirely by one of the authors; and 

both the idea of this division of labour and the manner 
i 
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in which it has been carried out are worthy of the | tained a serviceable sketch of the life of Edward Alleyn. 
se deservedly high reputation of both of these literary | The Dulwich manuscripts have become unfortunately 
rg partners. Mr. Gardiner contributes an admirable essay | notorious on account of certain forgeries which have 
or study on English history, which, though, owing to the | been inserted among them. They have almost all 
se limits imposed by space, somewhat sketchy, is full of | reference to the history of the theatre. At the time of 
1e brilliant generalizations and is extremely suggestive. | their first detection great indignation was naturally 
The leading idea is the continuity of English history | expressed, and the fires of controversy crackled fiercely. 
from the English invasion to the present day; and this | Mr. Warner was not in any way mixed up with this 
is worked out in a series of terse paragraphs compressed | painful conflict—in fact, it would seem that he can 
Ls into two hundred pages. Mr. Gardiner tells us that his | barely remember it, and can therefore have no inclina- 
° essay is meant to supply students who, having been | tion to view the papers before him through a coloured 
9 through the ordinary course, desire to devote themselves | medium. He is unhesitatingly of opinion that the sus- 
hey to some special period of English history, with an outline | pected manuscripts are modern fabrications or old docu- 
13 to enable them to grasp the importance of their special | ments that have been tampered with. The notes con- 
>. eriod as a single scene in the great historical drama. | cerning the court rolls of the manor of Dulwich are of 
: 3ut others also will derive great profit from its perusal. | much value. To those who take an intelligent interest 
Mr. Bass Mullinger gives us, in another two hundred pages, | in the lives of the folk of earlier days they may perhaps 
what it is no exaggeration to call the most exhaustive | prove well-nigh the most attractive part of the book, 
ss and accurate account of the original authorities for | The list of personal names he has extracted therefrom 
x English history, from Caesar and Gildas to the present | is especially curious. Mr. Warner speaks of duds as a 
11S day, which has as yet been given to the world. The | cant word. If he means by thisthat it is an importation 
nD, publications of the historical and antiquarian societies, | from Ireland or America, or a conscious manufacture of 
of the Record Commissioners, and of the Master of the | our own lower class, we must call his conclusion in 
os Rolls, all find a place in this valuable précis, which | question. It occurs in the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
ch includes all the latest works—even Prof. Burrows’s| where it is the text for a serviceable note. There is 
a edition of the Puritan Visitation of the University of | evidence of its being used to indicate things belonging 
as Oxford in 1647-58, just issued by the Camden Society. | to a church clock as early as 1501 (see Atheneum, Feb. 8, 
I Of course for complete accounts of the writers up to 1327 | 1868, p. 222), and Sir Walter Scott permits King James 
we must still go to Sir T. Duffus Hardy's Descript:ve | to use it in The Fortunes of Nigel (chap. v.). A place at 
Catalogue, but Mr. Mullinger’s work, taken in con- | Stourbridge where linen cloth was sold is or was called 
ng nexion with Mr. James Gairdner’s Early Chronicles of | the Duddery. 
England (8.P.C.K.), will satisfy all but the most enthu- 
siastic historical students. Mr. Mullinger gives very | Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. (Chatto 
full references to the best editions, but in speaking of & Windus.) 
the continental chronicles he sometimes refers us to | Tx last words of one we loved, however trivial they may 
- Migne’s collection, which is cumbrous and rarely acces- | have been, linger in the memory. A singer whoze songs 
of, sible, and sometimes (e.g. Geoffrey Gaimar) gives no | have soothed us, although personally unknown, becomes 
n, references at all. In the case of the Emma Encomium dear to us. We know that there are many w ho will 
ire (p. 247) the handy edition reprinted from Pertz’s Monuw- | treasure this little volume for reasons apart from any- 
sc. menta Germania Historica is far more convenient than thing it contains. It is, like all the rest of O'Shaughnessy’s 
Migne’s edition. But this is hypercriticism, and we work, quite able to stand on its own merits; but we can- 
9s conclude by assuring our readers that it is not often that | not but believe that had its author lived to see it through 
rs. a work of such sterling merit in its department is pub- | the press it would have contained touches which are now 
90 lished, and that the two authors are to be congratulated | wanting. There is hardly a stanza in it that is nob 
4] most heartily on the excellence of their joint venture, poetry, and some—* Thoughts in Marble” and “ Colibri,” 
bé, which we trust will meet with the success it most] for instance—are verse of a very high order of merit. 
0 thoroughly deserves, But, taken as a whole, we cannot say that it equals 
39 : F , | Alusic and Moonlight, a volume which all those who 
a's Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s | know how to distinguish between poetry and the cun- 
College of God's Gift at Dulwich. By George F.| ningly contrived echoes thereof set much store by. 
Warner. (Longmans & Co.) There is but little sensuousness in these Songs of @ 
THE manuscripts in Dulwich College have long been | Worker, and what there is to be found is pure as marble. 
known, and are of especial interest for all those who are | Thoughtless critics of Mr. O’Shaughnessy's earlier verses 
09, anxious to recover all that can be known as to the accused him of using form and colour as no right- 
tee history of the English stage. Hitherto they have not | minded man would use them in verse any more than in 
been accessible in an orderly manner, and there has, painting or sculpture. It is hard to excuse such pur- 
ast been no sufficient clue to their contents. This is now | blind want of discernment. There are, it is still needfut 
in- furnished, and the reader will have no more difficulty | to tell all such people, two kinds of sensuousness: that in 
1us in finding what he requires than he has when working | which, it has been aptly said, “the soul squats down in 
p. in the British Museum. The excellence of a catalogue | the flesh, like a tinker drunk in a ditch,” and that in 
depends on the measure of its accuracy. This we cannot | which the artist’s delight is shown in the mystic glory 
‘ test absolutely without working among the papers our- | and beauty of all that comes from God. To the latter of 
selves, but there are indications, which a student of | these classes O'Shaughnessy belonged. That he should 
manuscripts cannot overlook, which indicate pretty | ever have been classed with the former shows that we 
clearly when a cataloguer has done his work well and | have among us some who have but ill learned the very 
when he has been careless. The present volume shows | easy lesson that any man of science could teach them, 
every sign that the utmost caution has been used, and | that things which to the unobservant are not very un- 
R we feel no doubt whatever that it will prove a thoroughly | like, nay, sometimes even identical, are often underatood 
lé& serviceable key to this interesting collection. The | to be, by those who know their natures, as diverse from 
volume contains more than its title promises. We have | each other as food and poison. Almost in every herb 
lish & most carefully written and elaborate introduction, | plot you will find fool’s-parsley growing as a weed in 
ach extending over more than fifty pages, in which is con- | close proximity to its useful namesake, but hetsefool_ 
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| 
indeed who has not learned to distinguish the evil plant | rhymes on vulgar or commonplace subjects can do little 


from its wholesome pot-herb relative. Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s professional duties led him, we have understood, 
to the study of zoology, and it was a pursuit in which 
he took the most intense interest. 
man of science trod different paths. 
passages in any of his poems which show this other side 
of his nature. 

“In pastures where the feeding fishes gleam 

Spangled with suns and stars,” 

is a bit of word-painting which none but one who was 
well acquainted with ecience could have achieved. 


Legenda Sanctorum. The Proper Lessons for Saints’ 
Days according to the Use of Exeter...compiled by John 
de Grandison, Bishop, 1327, Edited by Herbert 
Edward Reynolds, M.A. (Elliot Stock.) 

Tue present fasciculus of this important publication 
comprises pages xlv-lvi, together with sheets 2 A-2 E, 
these sheets containing the lessons for saints’ days in 
June and in July. The introductory pages contain good 
condensed notes on the less-known saints, together with 
two excellent woodcuts copied from the Regula Monas- 
tice in possession of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 
Three bosses in the cathedral, heightened with gold and 
colour; an illustration of a “ miserere” seat, on which 
an elephant is represented ; and a full-page plate of some 
exquisite leaf tracery, form other illustrations to this 
section. Amongst the more interesting of the lessons 
we would especially notice those for 8. William, Arch- 
bishop of York; for the translation of 8. Edward, king 
and martyr; 8. Alban, a feast of nine lections ; S, Ethel- 
dreda; the translation of 8S. Thomas of Canterbury and 
of 8. Swithin, both feasts of nine lections; and of 8. 
Kenulph, king and martyr. These contributions to 
English hagiology greatly increase the value of the 
volume, The paper and presswork maintain their high 
excellence: the whole preparation of the work must 
have been a labour of love. We hope that editor and 
ublisher alike may receive such support from the 
pookbuying public as may at least repay the heavy out- 
lay of such a book as this. 

Records of the Past, Vol. xii. Egyptian Texts. (Bagster 
& Sons.) 

Tue twelfth and concluding volume of the Texts pub- 

lished under the sanction of the Society of Biblical 

Archeology, and under the general editorship of Dr. 

Birch, is both interesting in itself, and particularly 

useful by reason of its table of contents of the entire 

series. The contributions, it is unnecessary to say, come 
from the pens of the ablest Egyptologists and Assyrio- 
logists in Western Europe. The present volume com- 
rises the conclusion of the “ Book of Hades,” by M. 
efébure ; the “Dream of Thothmes IV.,” by Dr. Birch ; 

the “Tablet of Rameses II. at Abu-Simbel,” by M. 

Naville ; and the “ Inscription of Queen Hatasu,” by 

Mr. Le Page Renouf; besides other matter of import- 

ance for the student of Egyptian and Biblical history. 


Wiltshire Rhymes. By Edward Slow. (Salisbury, Blake ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
Tuts volume is full of grotesque and irrelevant mis- 
spelling, as “conker” for conquer, and “rite” for right ; 
but in 133 pages it contains only ten words that can by 
possibility be considered as specially Wiltshire words. 
Genuine dialect poetry is a thing always welcome, 
whether to the poet or to the antiquary; and the ex- 
ample of Mr. Tennyson, of the Rev, William Barnes, of 
Edwin Waugh, and of others, should by this time have 
made it clear that humour and pathos of the highest 
are to be found in such poetry, and that a mere string of 
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honour to any county. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce as preparing for pub- 
Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, K.G., 
selected and arranged, with explanatory notes and a 
preface, by T. E, Kebbel; Vols. iv. and v., completing 
the work, of Ihne’s History of Rome ; The Marriages of 
the Bonapartes, by the Hon. D. A. Bingham; A History 
of Classical Latin Literature, by G. A. Simcox; The 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., by 8S. R. Gardiner; 
and A Popular Introduction to the History of Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, designed to promote the knowledge 
and appreciation of the remains of ancient art, by 
Walter C. Perry. 


Mr. Jonn Taytor, of Northampton, sends us an 
addition, from the copy at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to his valuable series of Northamptonshire re- 
prints in the shape of An Answer at Large, to a most 
hereticall, trayterous, and Papisticall Byll, 1570, the 
author of which appears to have been much incensed 
with the “fained fables” of Robin Hood and Little 
John, and to have wished that the Pope should prevail 
—only post calendas gracas. 


Mr. T. Rovent Jones, of Market Drayton, publishes 
in an édition de luxe a pamphlet entitled Mediolanum 
(Bemrose), consisting of a correspondence in the 
Atheneum between himself and Mr. W. T. Watkin on 
the disputed site of the Mediolanum of the Tenth Iter 
of Antoninus, which Mr. Jones claims to have found 
near Bearstone, in Shropshire, four miles and a half 
from Market Drayton, while Mr. Watkin identifies it 
with Chesterton. The pamphlet also enters into other 
questions connected with the topography of Roman Bri- 
tain. 

Roman Lancashire is the title of a work, by Mr. W. 
Thompson Watkin, which will be shortly published by 
subscription. It has been undertaken with a view to 
bringing together the many scattered records which 
exist of discoveries of Roman antiquities in the county 
of Lancashire. 

We congratulate our old and valued correspondent, 
Mr. J. A. Picton, on the distinction which the Queen 
has signified her intention of conferring upon him, 





Potices ta Correspondents. 


J. 8. A. writes :—*“ Will Mr. Puarr, or some other 
correspondent, kindly say where I may find some 
articles and works on Conservatism or Toryism, such as 
that in the Quarterly Review for Jan., 1830, mentioned 
by Mr. Pratt, ante, p. 36%” 

P. H. B. asks for the best method of cataloguing a 


library. We shall be glad to forward prepaid letters. 
Joseru M. Leany.—Apply to Messrs. James Parker 
& Co. 


C. &.—We will endeavour to give you the answer. 

B, K.— Household Words, No. 249, Dec. 30, 1854. 

Erratum,—P. 77, col. 2, 1. 18 from bottom, for “hat” 
read pat. 

, NOTICE, 

Edito? al Communications should be addressed to “The 
Edito: f ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adverticements and 
Busiv ¢+Letters to “ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Weli.ngton Street, Strand, London, W.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











